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Introduction 

This  support  document  to  The  Formative  Years  fo¬ 
cuses  on  spelling  as  a  communication  skill.  It  offers 
teachers  practical  suggestions  and  describes  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  facilitate  the  development  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  spelling  programs  as  part  of  the 
total  language  program  for  pupils  in  the  Primary 
and  Junior  Divisions. 

The  document  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
part  discusses  sources  of  words  for  use  in  a  spelling 
program;  the  second  provides  suggestions  for  the 
teaching  of  spelling  throughout  the  school  day;  the 
third  outlines  games  and  activities  that  can  be  used 
to  motivate  children  to  learn  about  words;  and  the 
last  deals  briefly  with  the  evaluation  of  student 
achievement  and  of  the  spelling  program. 

The  main  objectives  in  teaching  spelling  are  to 
help  children  both  to  learn  the  words  they  need  in 
their  everyday  writing  and  to  develop  a  spelling  con¬ 
sciousness  that  will  serve  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  final  test  of  a  good  speller  is  not  a  perfect 
score  on  a  spelling  test  but  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  child  spells  when  actually  engaged  in  writing,  be 
that  writing  a  composition,  a  report,  a  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  or  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The  child  who  spells 
with  care  is  beginning  to  show  an  appreciation  of 
the  power  of  words  and  is  acquiring  a  skill  society 
values. 

To  teach  spelling  effectively,  the  teacher  must  en¬ 
sure  that  children  are  exposed  to  a  rich  language  en¬ 
vironment,  encompassing  both  speech  and  written 
materials.  Daily  writing,  one  means  of  achieving  the 
aims  of  the  total  language  program,  provides  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  practising  spelling,  itself  essentially  a 
writing  skill. 

There  is  no  one  complete  approach  to  spelling  in¬ 
struction.  Each  child  comes  to  terms  with  spelling  in 
various  ways  -  through  play,  through  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  words  in  games  and  activities,  through  di¬ 


rect  instruction  in  the  classroom,  and  through  per¬ 
sonal  writing.  The  teacher,  therefore,  should  use  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  meet  individual  needs. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  one  particular  method  of  spelling  instruction 
for  children  whose  first  language  is  not  English  nor 
any  indication  that  differences  in  dialect  affect  spell¬ 
ing  capability. 

The  things  that  are  indispensable,  however,  for 
the  improvement  of  any  instructional  program  in 
spelling  are  the  teacher's  ongoing  evaluation  of  that 
program  and  continuous  diagnosis  of  the  individual 
needs  of  each  child. 
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Sources  of  Words  for  Use  in  Spelling 

Words  chosen  for  spelling  instruction  must  have 
meaning  for  children.  They  should  be  drawn  from 
the  children’s  listening,  speaking,  and  reading  voca¬ 
bularies  and  based  on  their  immediate  needs  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  the  frequency  of  these  needs.  These  words 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  classroom  spelling  pro¬ 
gram. 

What  follows  are  brief  explanations  of  the  many 
sources  of  words  that  could  form  such  a  basis. 

Children's  Doily  Writing 


Dictated 

Stories 


Spelling  confidence  is  fostered 
through  an  active,  meaningful  writing  program. 
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Theme  Words 

Words  related  to  an  interest  theme  or  an  interest 
unit  of  study  can  be  introduced  into  the  spelling  pro¬ 
gram.  A  mural  or  montage  may  contain  all  the  words 
with  which  the  children  are  to  become  familiar  and 
which  they  will  be  using  in  their  daily  writing  while 
studying  a  specific  theme  or  unit.  Words  associated 
with  celebrations  and  festive  occasions,  civic  and  re¬ 
ligious  holidays,  or  special  events  such  as  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games  often  hold  a  special  interest  for  children. 

For  a  class  group,  whether  the  children  be 
younger  or  older,  a  list  of  theme  words  may  be  com¬ 
piled  on  the  chalkboard  or  an  overhead  transparen¬ 
cy.  For  a  smaller  group,  the  list  may  be  written  on 
chart  paper. 

Words  Chosen  by  the  Teacher,  by  the  Children 

The  teacher  may  often  see  a  need  for  introducing 
into  the  spelling  program  words  that  would  be  useful 
to  the  children  because  of  their  frequent  use  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Certain  high  frequency  words  (for  example, 
their ,  there,  they're ;  want ,  went",  was ,  were,  where) 
are,  for  many  children,  consistently  difficult  to  spell. 
These  words  need  special  attention;  they  need  to  be 
repeated  from  grade  to  grade,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  introduced,  studied,  and  tested  before. 

Children,  on  an  individual  or  small  group  basis, 
may  choose  words  that  have  a  personal  meaning  for 
them. 

There  should  be  a  balance  of  words  selected  by 
the  teacher  and  by  the  children. 

Words  Chosen  From  Personal  and  Commercial 
Resource  Books 

In  the  Primary  Division,  a  child’s  dictionary  or 
picture/word  dictionary  should  be  an  important  part 
of  the  writing  program.  It  should  be  a  personal 
source  of  words.  Each  child  should  make  his  or  her 
own  dictionary,  writing  the  words  on  alphabetically 
arranged  pages  as  they  are  needed.  The  child  may  il¬ 
lustrate  each  word  and  write  a  sentence  to  clarify  its 
meaning. 

In  the  Junior  Division,  the  personal  word  list  may 
be  expanded  to  include  definitions,  synonyms,  illus¬ 
trations,  and  sample  phrases  or  sentences.  Entries 
may  be  arranged  according  to  subject  area,  themes, 
and  so  on.  Instead  of  an  exercise  book,  each  child 
might  keep  a  card  file.  This  practice  allows  for  flexi¬ 
bility,  as  the  words  may  be  extracted,  reclassified,  or 
replaced  when  necessary. 

Both  a  commercial  dictionary  and  a  thesaurus 
may  be  used  as  sources  for  spelling  words  when  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  are  making  use  of  these  reference 
books.  They  are  useful,  for  example,  when  children 
are  learning  the  spelling  of  words  with  common  pre¬ 
fixes  such  as  mis,  pro,  and  anti. 


Words  Chosen  From  Reading  Materials 

Words  chosen  for  the  spelling  program  may  come 
from  basal  readers,  library  books,  novels,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  any  other  reading  material  available  to 
the  class.  The  words  chosen  should  be  those  needed 
in  the  children's  daily  writing. 

Words  Chosen  From  Content  Areas 

Reading  materials  related  to  content  areas  such  as 
mathematics  and  science  may  yield  groups  of  words 
for  study  as  spelling  words.  The  names  of  units  of 
measurement,  symbols,  minerals,  insects,  and  plants 
are  examples  of  such  word  groups.  Place  names  from 
history  and  geography  may  also  be  included. 

Words  Chosen  From  the  Children’s  Environment 

Each  day  children  see  familiar  words  -  on  the  street, 
in  stores,  on  television,  on  billboards,  on  posters,  in 
the  school,  and  around  home.  These  words  are  part 
of  their  environment  and  could  be  included  in  the 
spelling  program.  Everyday  events  such  as  the  trek 
to  school  may  provide  words  of  interest  and  use  to 
the  children. 

Words  Chosen  From  Commercial  Spelling  Texts 

Commercial  spelling  texts,  commonly  called  “spel¬ 
lers”,  present  basic  lists  of  words  arranged  for  study 
in  weekly  units.  Each  word  list  is  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  exercises  designed  to  assist  children  in 
learning  to  spell  the  words. 

Spelling  series  vary  in  difficulty  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  philosophy,  sources  of  words,  and  format. 
How  closely  the  teacher  follows  the  word  lists  and 
suggested  exercises  should  depend  on  the  needs  of 
the  children  and  the  value  of  the  exercises.  Even 
though  a  speller  may  be  used  as  the  starting  point  for 
a  spelling  program,  it  should,  if  used  continuously, 
be  supplementary  to  interest  and  theme  words, 
words  from  daily  writing  activities,  and  words  used 
in  the  content  areas.  It  is  also  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  children  do  learn  to  spell  some  words  indepen¬ 
dently  while  they  read  and  write,  that  direct  study  is 
not  always  necessary.  The  incidental  learning  of 
words,  therefore,  is  a  desirable  adjunct  to  any  spell¬ 
ing  program. 

Since  procedures  and  programs  in  classrooms 
tend  to  be  influenced  strongly  by  commercial  materi¬ 
als,  an  individual  spelling  text  or  series  should  be 
chosen  with  care.  Knowing  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  follow  should  at  least  assist  the  teacher  in 
the  selection  of  a  single  text  or  a  series: 

-  What  are  the  sources  for  the  words? 

-  How  is  the  grade  placement  determined  for  the 
words  from  text  to  text  within  a  series? 

-  Do  the  suggested  exercises,  games,  and/or  activi¬ 
ties  develop  skills  that  permit  self-evaluation  and 
self-correction? 

-  Will  the  format  hold  the  interest  of  the  children? 

-  Is  the  text  or  series  listed  in  Circular  141 
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Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of 
Spelling  Throughout  the  School  Day 

Children  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
sound/symbol  relationships  of  language  by  the  time 
they  enter  school.  They  know  how  to  spell  some 
words  and  often  create  spellings  for  other  words  they 
wish  to  write.  Their  created  spellings  are  based  on 
their  ideas  of  how  the  spoken  and  written  words  cor¬ 
respond.  It  is  important,  therefore,  for  the  teacher 
of  the  very  young  to  give  them  daily  opportunities  to 
explore  words  in  a  variety  of  interesting  ways.  Activ¬ 
ities  should  take  place  in  an  environment  in  which 
the  children  are  encouraged  to  experiment  with  the 
spelling  of  words  and  in  which  the  teacher  supports, 
understands,  and  accepts  their  efforts. 

In  the  Primary  grades,  children  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  in  their  writing  any  word  they  wish  to  use 
that  is  part  of  their  speaking  vocabulary.  Language 
arts  programs  should  daily  provide  time  for  children 
to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  writing,  an 
activity  that  is  an  important  prerequisite  for  progress 
in  spelling.  (Although  most  young  children  are  will¬ 
ing  to  write  words  on  their  own.  those  who  are  not 
ready  for  this  step  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
dictate  their  stories  and  ideas  to  the  teacher.)  The 
teacher  should  encourage  the  children  to  spell  the 
words  they  wish  to  write.  They  say  the  words  and  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  sounds;  then  they  write  the  letters  that 
represent  these  sounds.  This  approach  gives  them 
the  practice  they  need  to  test  their  knowledge  of 
spelling  and  increases  their  awareness  of  the  inter¬ 


relationships  between  writing  and  spelling.  Their 
thinking  will  become  more  refined  as  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  words  increases,  and  daily  practice  will 
develop  in  them  an  independent  spirit  and  self- 
confidence. 

In  short,  the  teaching  of  spelling  throughout  the 
school  day  should  have  as  its  objectives  to: 

-  develop  a  rich  language  environment; 

-  provide  opportunities  for  experimenting  with 
words; 

-determine  the  individual  needs  of  the  children; 

-facilitate  the  acquisition  of  spelling  and  writing 
skills; 

-foster  and  maintain  a  positive  attitude  towards 
spelling  in  the  children. 

Developing  a  Rich  Language  Environment 

To  develop  a  rich  language  environment  that  moti¬ 
vates  and  supports  the  children's  growth  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  communication,  including  spelling,  the 
teacher  should: 

-  take  into  account,  when  planning  activities,  the 
children’s  needs  and  interests  (the  teacher  can  facili¬ 
tate  the  planning  of  such  activities  by  involving  the 
children  in  the  planning,  by  interviewing  them,  and 
by  having  them  write  autobiographies  or  complete 
interest  inventories); 

-  recognize  that  all  children  need  guidance  and  in¬ 
struction  in  developing  a  sense  of  language  (children 
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in  whose  homes  English  is  not  the  main  language  or 
who  have  speech  impairments,  visual  handicaps,  or 
learning  disabilities  will  have  the  most  acute  needs); 

-  read  daily  a  variety  of  materials  to  the  children,  in¬ 
cluding  books,  poems,  jingles,  rhymes,  folk  tales, 
fairy  tales,  and  newspaper  articles  (this  variety  ex¬ 
poses  children  to  a  range  of  language  patterns); 

-  make  available,  through  charts,  word  lists,  book¬ 
lets,  dictionaries,  pictures,  murals,  and  displays,  the 
words  and  expressions  that  the  children  may  need  in 
their  w'riting; 

-  encourage  the  children  to  explore  their  physical 
surroundings  using  all  their  senses  -  touch,  taste, 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing; 

-  allow  the  children  freedom  to  express  themselves 
in  a  variety  of  ways  -  through  speech  and  through 
such  media  as  print,  clay,  and  paint,  for  example; 

-  provide  a  variety  of  actual  and  vicarious  experi¬ 
ences  that  enrich  vocabulary  and  develop  awareness 
of  the  environment  (excursions,  activity  centres, 
films,  filmstrips,  filmloops,  records,  tapes,  television 
programs,  plays,  musicals,  writing  on  themes,  and 
the  exploration  of  interest  areas  all  can  provide  such 
experiences); 

-  establish  convenient  sources  of  reference  around 
the  classroom  which  can  help  the  children  to  correct 
or  check  their  own  written  work.  Such  sources  can 
include  file  boxes  of  words,  charts,  dictionaries,  and 
thesauri.  Fellow  classmates  can  serve  as  “editors”. 

Providing  Opportunities  for  Experimenting  With 
Words 

To  provide  opportunities  for  children  to  experiment 
with  words  in  order  to  learn  about  sound-symbol  re¬ 
lationships.  meanings,  sequences,  patterns,  and  gen¬ 
eralizations,  the  teacher  should: 

-  use  the  children's  early  misspellings  in  the  same 
way  that  a  parent  uses  a  child's  early  mispronuncia¬ 
tions;  that  is,  the  teacher  should  first  praise  a  child 
for  trying  to  spell  an  unfamiliar  word  and  then  give 
the  child  the  correct  spelling; 

-  provide  opportunities  and  materials  for  children  to 
experiment  and  play  with  words  by  having  them: 

a)  make  rhymes; 

b)  make  word  lists  related  to  a  specific  theme  or 
topic; 

c)  change  vowels,  consonants,  groups  of  letters, 
and  endings  to  make  different  words; 

d)  put  words  together  to  make  new  words; 

e)  take  words  apart; 

f)  examine  word  patterns  to  establish  generaliza¬ 
tions; 

g)  add  prefixes  and/or  suffixes  to  change  mean¬ 
ings; 

h)  play  teacher-  or  pupil-produced  spelling  games; 

i)  play  commercial  word  games  such  as  "Spill  and 
Spell”,  "Spello”,  "Scrabble”,  "Word  Rummy”, 
"Boggle”  and  "Secret  Code”; 


j)  participate  in  activities,  games,  and  projects 
that  make  use  of  their  natural  interest  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  environment  and  in  special  fields  such  as 
art,  sports,  science,  and  literature. 

Determining  the  Children’s  Individual  Needs 

To  determine  the  individual  needs  of  the  children  in 
spelling,  the  teacher  should: 

-  listen  to  the  children’s  speech  to  recognize  the  er¬ 
rors  they  are  making  in  pronunciation  and  enuncia¬ 
tion; 

-  be  aware  of  his  or  her  own  pronunciation  to  ensure 
that  the  children  have  an  appropriate  speech  model; 

-determine  whether  the  children  know  the  names  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  recognize  the  printed 
or  written  forms  of  the  letters; 

-  observe  the  quality  of  the  children's  handwriting  in 
their  daily  work,  since  illegibly  written  letters  may 
be  mistaken  for  errors  in  spelling; 

-  note  that  children  have  unique  learning  styles  or 
patterns  (since  each  child  uses  varying  degrees  of  vis¬ 
ual,  auditory,  and  kinaesthetic  stimuli  in  learning, 
instructional  practices  should  employ  all  three  types 
of  stimuli  to  facilitate  individual  learning  within  the 
classroom  setting); 

-  note  repeated  error  patterns  in  spelling  since  these 
may  indicate  a  need  for  further  testing  for  a  possible 
learning  disability. 

Facilitating  the  Acquisition  of  Spelling  and  Writing 
Skills 

To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  spelling  and  writing 
skills,  the  teacher  should: 

-choose  from  the  many  approaches  to  teaching 
spelling  those  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  children; 

-  check  each  child’s  written  work,  regardless  of  the 
content  area,  on  a  regular  basis; 

-  make  frequent  use  of  the  overhead  projector,  the 
chalkboard,  and  charts  because  spelling  is  a  writing 
skill; 

-  develop  appropriate  word  study  procedures.  Most 
spelling  texts  suggest  that  a  child,  in  learning  to  spell 
individual  words,  proceed  through  a  version  of  the 
following  sequence: 

1 )  look  at  the  word; 

2)  say  it  silently  or  aloud; 

3)  think  about  the  word  (that  is,  its  construction, 
the  sequence  of  the  letters,  and  so  on); 

4)  write  the  word  from  memory; 

5)  check  the  correct  spelling; 

6)  practise  writing  the  word  correctly  one,  two,  or 
three  more  times  and  use  the  word  in  a  sentence 
to  illustrate  its  meaning. 

Older  pupils  or  more  able  spellers  could  use  this 
shorter  sequence: 

1 )  say  the  word  silently  or  aloud; 

2)  spell  or  write  the  word  from  memory; 

3)  check  the  correct  spelling; 

4)  practise  spelling  or  writing  the  word  correctly 
one,  two,  or  three  more  times; 
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-  provide  opportunities  for  the  children  to  correct  all 
their  written  work  themselves; 

-  use  the  self-correction  approach  to  dictation  (hav¬ 
ing  children  correct  their  own  tests  is  an  efficient 
learning  procedure  in  spelling  instruction); 

-  encourage  the  development  of  consistent  practices 
throughout  the  grades; 

-  teach  the  children  how  to  proofread.  Proofreading 
activities  may  begin  in  Grade  1  with  the  co-operative 
correction  of  charts  and  chalkboard  work.  Tran¬ 
scribing  from  such  charts  and  the  chalkboard  can 
provide  additional  opportunities  for  the  children  to 
proofread  their  own  work; 

-  have  the  children  proofread  their  own  work  for 
spelling  errors  by  asking  questions  such  as: 

a)  “Have  I  left  out  any  letters?” 

b)  “Did  1  put  in  extra  letters?” 

c)  “Have  1  put  all  letters  in  the  right  order?” 

d)  “Did  I  double  a  letter  where  I  did  not  need 
to?” 

e)  “Did  I  confuse  words  that  are  said  the  same 
way?” 

f)  “Did  I  confuse  letters  that  have  a  similar 
sound?” 

g)  “Did  1  mispronounce  any  words?” 

h)  “Did  I  make  more  than  one  kind  of  mistake  in 
a  word?” 

i)  “Have  I  formed  my  letters  correctly?” 

The  following  list  summarizes  the  most  common 
sources  of  spelling  miscues: 


Sources 

Examples 

a)  Homonyms 

Too  is  written  for  two 
or  to. 

b)  Omissions 

Wile  is  written  for 
white. 

c)  Insertions 

Hah  is  written  for  hat. 

d)  Doubling 

Comming  is  written 
for  coining. 

e)  Substitutions 

Bog  is  written  for  bag 

f)  Mispronunciations 

Filum  is  written  for 
film. 

g)  Mistakes  in  the  choice 
of  written  symbol(s) 

Beats  is  written  for 
because. 

h)  Transpositions 

Niether  is  written  for 
neither. 

i)  Illegible  letters 

The  child  writes  drop 
but  the  word  looks 
like  clop. 

-  provide  a  classroom  environment  that  promotes 
proofreading  throughout  the  day.  The  following  sug¬ 
gestions  could  be  adapted  for  use  in  any  of  the 
grades  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions: 

a)  include  an  instructional  unit  on  proofreading  in 
the  language  arts  program; 

b)  create  proofreading  games; 


c)  develop  a  co-operative  chart  on  proofreading 
(possible  titles  are  “How  We  Proofread”  and 
“Why  We  Proofread”); 

d)  prepare  a  permanent  bulletin  board  display 
area  to  show  examples  of  the  children's  written 
work,  before  and  after  proofreading,  from  all  con¬ 
tent  areas; 

e)  include  proofreading  exercises  at  activity  cen¬ 
tres  or  include  them  in  individual  assignments  (an 
example  of  such  an  exercise  would  be  to  have  the 
children  reread  a  piece  of  written  work  and  indi¬ 
cate,  by  using  symbols  or  a  code,  whether  each 
word  is  spelled  correctly); 

-  ask  spelling-related  questions  when  teaching  all 
subject  areas  and  when  conducting  informal  confer¬ 
ences  with  individual  children. 

Fostering  and  Maintaining  a  Positive  Attitude 
Towards  Spelling  in  the  Children 

To  foster  and  maintain  a  positive  attitude  towards 
spelling  in  the  children,  the  teacher  should: 

-show  appreciation  for  each  child’s  effort  and  work; 

-encourage  the  children  to  record  as  much  of  an  un¬ 
familiar  word  as  they  are  able  (for  example,  the  ini¬ 
tial  consonant,  the  final  consonant(s),  part  of  the 
word)  and  to  use  pictograms; 

-  promote  fluency  and  confidence  in  writing  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  children  many  chances  to  write  (the  children, 
for  example,  can  compose  invitations  and  letters  of 
thanks,  write  messages,  keep  records  and  notes,  and 
experiment  with  different  forms  of  creative  writing); 

-  help  the  children  to  develop  a  procedure  for  proof¬ 
reading  and  correcting  errors  in  all  written  work; 

-  check  spelling  progress  daily  or  weekly  in  positive 
ways  by,  for  example,  teaching  the  children  to  keep 
a  personal  record  of  progress  and  to  refer  to  it  in  a 
systematic  way,  and  by  avoiding  the  use  of  class 
spelling  charts  and  honour  rolls  with  stars  for  “per¬ 
fect”  spelling; 

-  downplay  competitiveness  in  spelling  activities 
such  as  games  and  tests  by  focusing  attention  on  the 
spelling  objectives  of  the  activities  and  adapting 
rules  to  allow  maximum  participation  rather  than 
elimination  (in  a  “spelling  bee”,  for  example,  all  of 
the  children  can  be  kept  at  play  and  the  score  based 
on  the  words  spelled  correctly); 

-  use  flexible  groups  for  games,  activities,  exercises, 
and  reviews  (a  group’s  membership  would  depend 
on  such  considerations  as  the  children's  diagnosed 
needs,  their  interest  in  particular  vocabulary,  and 
their  ability  to  deal  with  punctuation  and  writing 
conventions); 

-  have  the  children  view  their  errors  as  learning  op¬ 
portunities. 
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Spelling  Games  and  Activities 

Games  and  activities  should  be  used  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  spelling  and  writing  skills,  to  foster 
and  maintain  positive  attitudes  towards  spelling,  and 
to  provide  pleasant  ways  of  extending  vocabulary 
and  applying,  consolidating,  and  reviewing  correct 
vocabulary  usage.  In  short,  games  and  activities  are 
effective  ways  of  teaching,  applying,  and  reinforcing 
specific  writing  and  spelling  skills  or  concepts. 

All  spelling  games  and  activities  should: 

-  have  specific  educational  purposes  within  the  spell¬ 
ing  program; 

-  be  related  to  specific  objectives  that  the  teacher 
has  set  for  an  individual  child  or  a  group; 

-  be  appropriate  educational  experiences,  not  treats 
or  rewards,  for  children; 

-  have  easily  understood  directions; 

-  be  accessible  and  displayed  attractively; 

-  provide  means  of  self-correction  for  the  children  or 
allow  them  to  follow  checking  procedures  clearly  de¬ 
fined  by  the  teacher. 

While  there  are  many  commercially  produced 
spelling  games  and  activities,  classroom  teachers  are 
the  best  developers  of  creative,  purposeful  games 
and  activities  for  their  pupils.  Teachers  may  modify 
games  and  activities  to  meet  individual  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  by: 

-  adapting  rules; 

-  choosing  simpler  or  more  difficult  words  for  such 
games  and  activities  as  crossword  puzzles  and  word 
hunts. 

Teachers  can  share  their  successful  ideas  with 
their  colleagues.  The  following  suggested  games  and 
activities  came  to  be  included  in  this  document  as  the 
result  of  such  sharing.  The  games  and  activities  may 
be  assigned  to  an  individual  or  a  group  and  placed  in 
interest  centres  or  a  centre  designed  exclusively  for 
spelling  activities.  Most  can  be  adapted  for  use  with 
various  age  groups  and  levels  of  spelling  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Picture  Dictionaries 

Each  child  labels  the  pages  of  a  blank  exercise  book 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  order  from  a  to  z. 
From  sources  of  pictures  such  as  old  magazines, 
workbooks,  and  discarded  texts,  the  child  selects 
pictures  to  illustrate  the  sound  of  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet  in  initial,  medial,  and  final  positions  in 
words.  The  child  then  pastes  and  labels  the  pictures 
in  the  exercise  book.  Children,  especially  those  in 
the  Primary  Division,  should  keep  their  dictionaries 
as  they  move  from  one  grade  to  the  next,  especially 
from  Grade  1  to  Grade  2. 

Book  of  Categories 

With  the  children,  the  teacher  selects  appropriate 
categories  such  as  farm  animals,  special  days,  and 
trees,  and  labels  each  pair  of  facing  pages  in  a  large 
scrapbook  with  one  of  the  categories.  The  children 
list  and  illustrate  words  for  each  category. 


Glossaries 

Two  children  prepare  a  glossary  for  a  literature  se¬ 
lection  or  a  unit  of  work.  The  class  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  add  to  the  list  of  words  or  im¬ 
prove  the  definitions. 

“Poke  and  Spell'’ 

“Poke  and  Spell'',  a  game  to  be  played  by  two  Pri¬ 
mary  children,  gives  practice  in  spelling  a  word  or 
identifying  a  sound/symbol  relationship,  depending 
on  the  format  of  the  game  board. 

The  game  board  is  a  circle  with  holes  beside  the  il¬ 
lustrations.  The  pictures  are  identified  on  the  back. 

To  play  the  game  a  child  chooses  a  partner,  pokes 
a  pencil  through  one  of  the  holes,  then  says  the  name 
of  the  picture  and  spells  the  word  while  the  partner 
checks  the  answers.  Alternatively,  the  partner  may 
poke  the  pencil  from  the  back,  have  the  picture  iden¬ 
tified,  and  the  spelling  given.  The  directions  could 
be  altered  to  have  one  of  the  partners  give,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  initial  consonant,  the  medial  vowel,  and 
the  final  sound  of  a  word. 

Poke  and  Spell 


Front 


Back 
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“I  Hear” 

The  leader  begins  the  game  by  saying,  “1  hear  a 
spelling  word  that  sounds  the  same  at  the  beginning 
as  shirt .”  The  other  children  try  to  guess  which  spell¬ 
ing  word  beginning  with  sh  the  leader  has  chosen. 
The  first  one  who  guesses  correctly  becomes  the 
leader. 

The  clue  may  take  various  forms:  for  example, 
“ends  the  same  as”,  “rhymes  with”,  “has  the  same 
vowel  sound  as”. 

“Spell  a  Category” 

This  game  uses  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  gen¬ 
eral  categories  such  as  food,  animals,  and  capital 
cities. 

Each  player  in  turn  draws,  from  a  box,  a  letter 
printed  on  a  card  or  tile  and  spells  a  word  that  both 
begins  with  this  letter  and  belongs  to  a  previously  se¬ 
lected  category.  If  the  player  does  not  give  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  word  or  misspells  it,  the  player  on  the  op¬ 
posing  team  gets  a  chance.  One  point  is  given  for  an 
acceptable  word  that  is  spelled  correctly. 


Riddles 

This  game  focuses  attention  on  specific  letters  within 
words. 

A  player  reads,  from  a  game  card,  a  riddle  such 
as  the  following  one: 

My  first  letter  is  in  pet  but  not  in  wet. 

My  second  is  in  fun  but  not  in  fan. 

My  third  is  in  arm  but  not  in  art. 

My  fourth  is  in  pan  but  not  in  man. 

Mv  fifth  is  in  kitten  but  not  in  mitten. 

j 

My  sixth  is  in  like  but  not  in  lake. 

My  seventh  is  in  ant  but  not  in  art. 

What  am  I? 

The  player  then,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  se¬ 
lects  from  the  pairs  of  words  containing  the  clues  the 
letters  needed  to  spell  the  word  that  is  the  answer  to 
the  riddle.  The  answer  (illustration  optional)  is  on 
the  back  of  the  card.  One  or  more  players  may  be  in¬ 
volved. 

Children  may  make  their  own  riddles  to  share 
with  friends  and  to  form  part  of  a  class  set. 


“What’s  the  Good  Word?” 

This  game,  adapted  from  a  television  program,  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  every  word  can  be  used  in 
several  contexts. 

Player  1  gives  Player  2,  one  at  a  time,  the  context 
clues  written  on  a  card.  The  worlds  given  as  answers 
are  spelled  aloud  or  written  on  the  chalkboard  or 
paper.  If  Player  2  gets  the  good  word  on  the  third 
clue,  his  or  her  score  is  three.  A  new  card  is  used  for 
each  student  guessing  the  clues. 

The  player  with  the  lowest  score  wins  the  game. 

Clues 


“Shake-a-Word” 

The  materials  for  this  game  are  twelve  wooden  or 
sponge  cubes  lettered  on  all  sides  and  a  container 
large  enough  to  hold  the  cubes  and  allow  shaking. 

To  play  the  game,  a  child  shakes  the  container  of 
lettered  cubes  and  spills  them  onto  a  flat  surface. 
The  child  then  rearranges  the  upturned  letters  to 
make  as  many  words  as  possible.  A  time  limit  may 
be  imposed  (an  egg  timer  will  serve  very  nicely  to  in¬ 
dicate  time  is  up). 

The  teacher  or  the  players  may  determine  scoring 
procedures. 


_  WATER 

_ HAT 

_ DROP 

_ BARREL 

_ STORM 

__  SHOWER 
_ BOW 


Answer:  Rain 


Important  Consonants 

This  game  stresses  the  role  of  consonants  in  shaping 
words. 

The  players  form  teams  of  equal  size.  The  teacher 
prints  words,  one  at  a  time,  on  the  board,  omitting 
their  vowels.  The  players  from  each  team  take  turns 
identifying  the  words.  To  get  a  point,  a  player  must 
pronounce  and  spell  correctly  the  word  that  he  or 
she  has  identified. 

The  teacher  can  make  this  game  more  challenging 
by  having  the  players  decipher,  not  single  words,  but 
sentences  or  messages  containing  words  in  which  the 
vowels  have  been  omitted. 


“How  Many  Words  Can  You  Make?” 

The  teacher  writes  a  long  word  on  the  chalkboard. 
The  children  compete  to  see  how  many  new  words 
they  can  spell  using  the  letters.  For  example,  from 
caterpillar ,  a  child  may  make  the  following  words, 
among  others:  let ,  ate,  pat.  tap ,  tall ,  cat ,  cater,  pill, 
pillar. 

“Change-a-Letter” 

The  children,  working  in  pairs,  are  given  one  word 
and  take  turns,  changing  one  letter  at  a  time,  to 
make  a  new  word.  For  example,  loan  in  such  a  game 
might  become  loaf,  then  loam ,  then  roam,  then 
road . 

Endless  Chain 

A  player  starts  this  game  by  spelling  any  word.  The 
next  player  spells  a  word  that  begins  with  the  last  let¬ 
ter  of  the  word  spelled  by  the  first  player. 

This  game  may  be  played  as  a  relay  race  with  two 
groups  competing  at  the  chalkboard  or  it  may  be 
used  as  a  timed  exercise  in  which  each  child  writes  as 
many  words  as  possible  within  a  specified  length  of 
time. 
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Spelling  Charade 

This  game  should  be  played  in  small  groups. 

A  pupil  dramatizes  the  meaning  of  a  spelling  word 
and  then  selects  someone  to  write  the  word  on  the 
chalkboard.  The  pupil  who  writes  the  word  correctly 
takes  the  next  turn  acting  out  a  word. 

Spelling  Race 

The  pupils,  working  individually,  write  the  letters 
a  to  z  down  the  left-hand  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
They  then  try  to  write  as  many  words  as  they  can  for 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet  by  first  writing  a  word  for 
each  of  the  letters  and  then  going  back  to  write  a  sec¬ 
ond  word,  then  a  third  word,  and  soon  until  the 
teacher  calls  time.  At  the  end  of  the  time  limit,  they 
may  use  a  dictionary  or  a  thesaurus  to  check  spell¬ 
ing,  and  the  pupil  who  has  written  the  most  words 
correctly  wins. 

This  game  can  be  made  more  challenging  if  each 
word  has  to  have  a  certain  number  of  letters  or  sylla¬ 
bles.  A  further  variation  involves  the  use  of  teams  or 
partners. 

Spelling  Bee 

The  teacher  divides  the  children  into  groups  of  five 
and  dictates  a  different  word  to  the  first  child  in  each 
group.  After  these  children  have  written  their  word 
on  the  chalkboard,  the  teacher  shows  the  correct 
spelling  of  all  the  words  on  the  overhead  projector, 
and  the  children  who  have  spelled  their  word  cor¬ 
rectly  earn  a  point  for  their  group.  The  procedure  is 
repeated  until  all  the  children  have  been  up  for  a 
turn.  After  the  game  is  finished,  each  group  hands  in 
a  list  of  its  misspelled  words  to  the  teacher  for  use  in 
the  next  spelling  bee  and  future  lessons  and/or  exer¬ 
cises. 


This  game  can  be  adapted  for  children  who  have 
access  to  typewriters.  Instead  of  writing  the  words 
on  the  chalkboard,  the  children  type  them. 

Spelling  Rally 

This  game  uses  a  game  board,  drawn  on  Bristol 
board  and  laminated  for  longer  wear,  and  can  be 
played  by  two,  three,  or  four  children. 

The  first  player  takes  a  word  card  and  shows  it  to 
the  other  player  or  players,  who  say  the  word  aloud. 
The  first  player  tries  to  spell  the  word  correctly.  If 
successful,  the  first  player  chooses  a  task  card,  at¬ 
tempts  the  task,  and,  if  again  successful,  moves  his 
or  her  marker  along  the  board  as  directed  by  the 
card.  The  second  player  then  chooses  a  word  card 
and  repeats  the  process.  If  the  first  player  fails  to 
spell  the  word  correctly,  the  second  player  begins 
immediately. 

The  player  who  reaches  the  finish  line  first  wins 
the  game. 

The  following  are  examples  of  typical  task-card 
directions: 

-  Use  the  word  in  a  sentence.  If  you  complete  this 
task  successfully,  move  ahead  one  space. 

-  Give  a  word  that  rhymes  with  the  word.  If  you 
complete  this  task  successfully,  move  ahead  one 
space. 

-  Give  a  synonym  for  the  word.  If  you  complete  this 
task  successfully,  move  ahead  two  spaces. 

-  Give  three  words  that  start  with  the  same  letter.  If 
you  complete  this  task  successfully,  move  ahead 
three  spaces. 

The  wording  of  the  task  cards  and  the  tasks  them¬ 
selves  should  be  suited  to  the  ages  and  abilities  of  the 
children. 


Spelling  Rally 
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Baseball  Spelling  Review 

The  teacher  designates  four  areas  in  the  classroom  as 
first,  second,  third,  and  home  bases  and  divides  the 
pupils  into  two  teams  of  equal  number,  a  pitching 
team  and  a  batting  team.  The  game  proceeds  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  player  on  the  pitching  team  choose  a  word  from 
a  class  spelling  list  and  a  player  on  the  batting  team 
write  the  word  on  the  chalkboard.  After  the  batter 
gets  on  base  (by  spelling  the  word  correctly)  or 
strikes  out  (by  misspelling  the  word),  the  procedure 
is  repeated  by  a  new  pitcher  and  a  new  batter  until 
all  the  players  have  their  turn  or  the  teacher  calls 
time. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  if  a  batter  moves  to  a 
base  on  which  there  is  already  a  player,  the  latter  ad¬ 
vances  one  base.  The  umpire  (teacher  or  pupil)  rules 
on  controversies,  and  the  team  with  the  most  runs 
wins. 

In  a  variation  of  the  game,  the  pitcher  requires  the 
batter  not  only  to  spell  a  word  but  also  to  use  it  in  a 
sentence. 

Word  Detectives 

This  game  helps  Junior  Division  children  to  look  at 
letter  patterns  and  to  think  about  the  sounds  and 
definitions  of  words. 

The  children  search  for  words  for  each  of  which 
the  following  three  clues  are  given  on  a  card  or  page: 

1 .  a  rhyming  word 

2.  the  meaning  of  the  word  when  the  word  is  spelled 
backwards 

3.  a  word  with  which  the  sought-for  word  makes  a 
phrase 

The  way  in  which  each  card  or  page  is  set  up  is 
shown  below: 

The  word  rhymes  with:  char 
The  word  spelled  backwards  means:  rodents 
The  word  makes  a  phrase  with:  shooting 
(The  answer  is  star.) 

“Our  Words’’ 

The  teacher  provides  a  space  on  the  chalkboard 
and/or  chart  paper  set  up  on  easels  where  the  child¬ 
ren  may  write  interesting  words,  poems,  puzzles,  rid¬ 
dles,  rhymes,  and  questions  to  consider. 

Special  words  should  be  highlighted  or  illustrated, 
questions  answered,  puzzles  solved,  and  comments 
recorded  in  a  daily  or  weekly  interchange  between 
teacher  and  children. 

Word  Hunt 

The  teacher  divides  the  players  into  teams  of  equal 
number  and  provides  them  with  a  collection  of 
objects  or  mounted  pictures.  The  children  select  ob¬ 
jects  or  pictures  according  to  certain  auditory  crite¬ 
ria.  For  example,  they  may  find  all  the  things  whose 
names  sound  like  pencil  at  the  beginning  or  whose 
names  rhyme  with  hat. 

The  team  that  correctly  finds  the  most  objects  or 
pictures  wins. 


Word  Hunt  (Advanced  Version) 

To  make  this  type  of  puzzle,  the  teacher  or  pupil 
draws  up  a  list  of  the  spelling  or  theme  words,  ar¬ 
ranges,  on  squared  paper,  a  block  of  letters  with  the 
words  hidden  in  it,  and  prepares  an  answer  sheet. 

For  young  children,  the  words  may  read  vertically, 
horizontally  (both  left-to-right  and  right-to-left),  and 
diagonally. 

To  play  the  game,  a  child: 

-  hunts  for  the  words  in  the  block  of  letters; 

-  draws  a  line  around  each  word  as  it  is  found  and 
crosses  it  off  the  list; 

-  compares  the  completed  puzzle  with  the  answer 
sheet. 


Word  List 


blizzard 

ice 

sled 

cap 

icicle 

snow 

cold 

hail 

snowman 

dark 

play 

storm 

eye 

skates 

sun 

flakes 

ski 

we 

wind 

Word  Hunt 
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Codes 

Encoding  or  decoding  games  are  effective  in  teach¬ 
ing  spelling  and  writing  skills  because  not  only  is 
language  itself  a  code  but  also  reading  and  writing 
require  the  ability  to  encode  spoken  sounds  and  de¬ 
code  written  symbols  correctly.  People  can  send  and 
receive  ideas  only  when  they  know  and  use  the  same 
code. 

Games  that  make  use  of  codes  involving  symbols, 
numerals,  and  dots  and  dashes  may  be  used  to  moti¬ 
vate  children  to  communicate  with  the  teacher  or 
with  one  another.  To  encode  or  decode  messages 
using  such  codes,  children  must  know  correct  En¬ 
glish  spelling.  They  must  also  know  correct  spelling 
to  create  codes  of  their  own. 

Games  using  codes  may  be  introduced  to  young 
children  through  the  basic  code  in  which  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  is  represented  by  a  number,  with  a 
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represented  by  26  and  z  by  1 .  The  children  can  be 
asked  to  decode  a  simple  message  such  as: 

19-12-4  26-9-22  2-12-6? 

or  to  encode  an  equally  simple  message  such  as: 

/  am  fine,  thanks. 

The  children  can  also  create  variations  on  the 
basic  code  by  substituting  one  letter  for  another,  as 
in  the  following  example: 

A  —  S  B  =  Y  T  =  U  D  =  W 

or  by  using  non-letter  symbols  to  represent  letters, 
as  in  the  following  example: 

S=A  W=Q  A=|\k  T=~ 

Older  children  may  experiment  with  Braille,  Morse 
code,  or  semaphore. 

Crossword  Puzzles 

Crossword  puzzles  may  be  found  in  commercial 
crossword  collections,  newspapers,  children’s  maga¬ 
zines,  language  workbooks,  and  the  creative  teach¬ 
er’s  file.  Children,  of  course,  may  create  their  own. 
To  make  a  crossword  puzzle,  a  child: 

-  selects  words  from  those  on  the  spelling  program 
or  from  other  collections  of  spelling  words; 

-  maps  the  puzzle  out  on  squared  paper; 

-  numbers  the  rows  across  and  down  to  indicate  the 
beginning  of  each  word; 

-  makes  up  a  list  of  clues  for  both  the  across  and 
down  words; 

-  provides  the  list  of  words  from  which  the  player 
may  choose  or  omits  it  to  increase  the  challenge. 

When  the  child  has  completed  the  puzzle,  the 
teacher: 

-  notes  areas  of  difficulty  and/or  success  and  makes 
suggestions  for  improvement,  if  needed; 

-  makes  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  available  to  the 
other  children  for  self-checking; 

-  encourages  the  other  children  to  make  their  own 
crosswords. 

Activity  Cards 

Activity  cards  similar  to  the  ones  shown  may  be 
made  by  teachers,  aides,  or  older  children.  Children 
should  be  taught  how  to  use  the  card  file,  where  to 
find  materials,  where  to  put  completed  work,  and 
how  to  keep  a  record  of  accomplishments. 

Sample  Cards 

- -  'j 

Choose  a  word  from  the  spelling  list. 

Write  words  that  rhyme  with  the  word. 

Underline  the  parts  of  the  words  that  have 
the  same  sound. 

Do  these  two  things  for  as  many  of  the 
words  on  the  spelling  list  as  you  can. 

V _ _ Jj 


/ - \ 

Choose  six  words  from  your  spelling  list. 

Using  as  many  of  the  six  words  as  you  can, 
write  a  poem,  limerick,  story,  recipe,  or  di¬ 
rections  outlining  how  to  make  something. 

Read  your  completed  work  to  a  friend. 

v  J 

- 

Pick  a  partner. 

Write  the  spelling  words  as  your  partner 
dictates  them  to  you. 

Check  your  work  with  your  partner’s  help. 

Then,  dictate  words  for  your  partner  to 
write. 

Help  your  partner  to  check  the  spelling  of 
the  words. 

V . 


Activity  cards  may  also  direct  the  children  to: 

-  make  anagrams; 

-compose  riddles  that  may  be  answered  with  words 
from  the  spelling  list; 

-  find  the  origins  of  words  on  the  spelling  list  or  of 
reading  words; 

-  rewrite  specific  sentences,  using  more  interesting 
and  more  precise  words; 

-  make  a  chart  of  words  recently  added  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  include  in  the  chart  the  origin  of 
their  meanings; 
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-  compile  a  list  of  words  that  have  acquired  new 
meanings  in  the  past  decade; 

-  make  a  chart  of  synonyms  and  antonyms; 

-  use  homonyms  in  sentences  that  illustrate  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  meaning; 

-  write  sentences  showing  the  different  meanings  of 
such  words  as  can ,  run,  switch,  and  list; 

-  build  a  word  family  tree,  beginning  with  a  root 
word  and  adding  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  words  to 
make  compound  words. 

Dictionary  Activities 

The  dictionary  is  an  essential  resource  in  any  spelling 
and  writing  program.  Not  only  should  it  be  readily 
accessible,  but  also  games,  activities,  and  exercises 
requiring  its  use  should  regularly  form  part  of  the 
program. 

What  follows  are  teacher-directed  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  give  children  direction  and  confidence  in 
using  a  dictionary  to  determine  the  spelling  of 
words. 

a)  The  teacher  orally  presents  a  word  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  not  know  how  to  spell  and  asks  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions: 

1.  With  what  letter  do  you  think  this  word  begins? 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  dictionary^would  you  find 
this  letter? 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  dictionary  would  you  look 
for  this  word? 

4.  After  listening  to  the  word  again,  can  you  tell 
me  what  letter  follows  the  first  one? 

The  teacher  then  has  the  children  find  the  word  in 
the  dictionary  and  copy  it  in  their  notebooks. 

b)  After  collecting  a  number  of  words  of  current  in¬ 
terest  and  relevance,  the  teacher  writes  each  word 
on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  and  gives  several  children 
one  word  each.  The  teacher  then  directs  the  children 
to  find  their  word  in  the  dictionary.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  this  task,  the  children  read  the  meaning(s)  of 
their  word  to  the  group. 

c)  The  teacher  duplicates  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
article  containing  some  difficult  words,  distributes 
the  copies  to  the  children,  and  has  the  children: 

-  underline  any  words  they  do  not  understand; 

-  look  up  the  underlined  words  in  a  dictionary  if 
they  cannot  establish  meaning  from  context  and 
write  out  the  meanings  of  the  words; 

-  use  each  underlined  word  in  a  sentence. 

The  children  may  do  this  part  of  the  exercise  indi¬ 
vidually  or  in  pairs  or  groups.  If  they  do  it  individ¬ 
ually,  they  should  write  out  the  sentences;  if  in  pairs 
or  groups,  they  may  give  the  sentences  orally  to  one 
another. 

d)  The  teacher  directs  a  child  or  group  of  children  to 
write  down  as  many  words  as  possible  that  rhyme 
with  a  specific  word  and  to  check  the  spelling  and 
meaning(s)  of  each  word  in  a  dictionary. 


e)  The  teacher  has  the  children: 

-  write  the  spelling  words  in  alphabetical  order; 

-  find  each  word  in  the  dictionary; 

-  circle  the  spelling  words  that  have  more  than 
one  meaning  in  the  dictionary. 

f)  The  teacher  has  a  group  of  children  design  a  bulle¬ 
tin  board  display  to  show  the  types  of  information 
(for  example,  derivation,  pronunciation,  syllabica¬ 
tion,  definition,  synonyms,  rhyming  words)  pro¬ 
vided  by  different  kinds  of  dictionaries. 

The  Dictionary  Game 

This  game  allows  the  children  to  use  their  knowledge 
of  word  meanings  and  of  dictionaries.  It  allows  the 
use  of  calculated  guesses  and  rewards  reasonable 
choices. 

The  teacher  divides  the  children  into  groups  of 
about  five.  Each  group  chooses  a  leader,  who  then 
chooses  a  word  from  the  dictionary  that  he  or  she 
thinks  no  one  knows.  (To  save  time,  the  teacher  may 
distribute  a  list  of  possible  words  for  the  leaders  to 
choose  from.)  The  leader  reads  the  word  to  the 
group.  A  time  limit  is  set,  and  each  person  in  the 
group  writes  a  definition  of  the  word. 

The  leader  collects  all  the  definitions  and  after 
reading  the  dictionary  definition  of  the  word  to  the 
group,  reads  aloud  their  definitions.  The  group  de¬ 
cides  which  definition  is  closest  to  the  dictionary  def¬ 
inition.  Points  are  given  to  the  leader  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  who  did  not  know  the  correct 
definition  and  the  same  number  of  points  to  the  per¬ 
son^)  whose  definition  is  most  nearly  correct.  New 
leaders  are  chosen,  and  the  next  round  begins. 

Activities  Involving  the  Tape  Recorder 

Spelling  tests  recorded  on  tape  or  cassette  may  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  individual  students  or  small 
groups  to: 

-  catch  up  with  missed  lessons; 

-  review  words  from  previous  lessons; 

-  proceed  through  a  spelling  text  at  an  individual 
rate,  receiving  the  benefit  of  immediate  corrections. 

Children  may  be  encouraged  to  record  on  tape  or 
cassette  spelling  tests  they  themselves  have  set. 

Activities  Using  the  Typewriter 

A  child,  working  alone  or  with  another  child  who 
dictates  the  words,  practises  the  spelling  words  by 
typing  them  on  a  typewriter. 
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Evaluation  of  Student  Achievement 
and  of  the  Spelling  Program 

Evaluation  of  Student  Achievement 

Checklists,  inventories,  questionnaires,  rating 
scales,  discussions,  observation,  interviews,  class¬ 
room  tests,  examinations,  and  standardized  tests  are 
all  forms  of  assessment  that  the  teacher  may  use  in 
evaluating  student  achievement.  The  objectives  set 
by  the  teacher  in  designing  a  spelling  program  will 
determine  the  choice  of  the  forms  of  evaluation 
used. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  evaluation  process 
need  to  be  communicated  clearly  to  both  the  student 
and  those  responsible  for  the  student  at  home.  Writ¬ 
ten  reports  in  the  form  of,  say,  anecdotal  comments 
and  personal  interaction  with  the  persons  involved 
are  suitable  ways  of  establishing  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  home  and  the  school. 

Observation  by  the  Teacher  of  Each  Student 
The  individual  child  should  be  the  first  concern  of 
the  teacher-evaluator.  In  observing  and  interacting 
with  each  child,  the  teacher  should  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

-  Does  the  child  have  the  confidence  to  attempt  to 
spell  an  unfamiliar  word  needed  for  personal  writ¬ 
ing? 

-  In  daily  writing,  does  the  child  use  accurately  the 
words  that  have  been  studied  previously? 

-  What  strategies  has  the  child  developed  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  spell  words  and  how  well  does  he  or  she  use 
these  strategies? 

-  Have  the  spelling  approaches  adopted  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  met  the  child’s  needs? 

-  How  well  does  the  child  participate  in  self- 
evaluation? 

Self-Improvement  by  the  Student 
Children  should  be  given  daily  opportunities  to 
share  in  the  evaluation  process.  They  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  responsibility  for  their  improve¬ 
ment  in  spelling  by  getting  into  the  habit  of: 

-  considering  why  they  are  misspelling  words; 

-  correcting  their  own  spelling  errors; 

-  keeping,  for  review  and  study,  lists  of  words  they 
misspell  in  tests  and  daily  writing  activities; 

-  proofreading  their  own  writing. 


Evaluation  of  the  Program  by  the  Teacher 

In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  content  and  the 
strategies  of  the  spelling  program,  the  teacher 
should  answer  the  following  questions: 

-  Does  the  spelling  program  meet  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  children?  If  so,  how? 

-  How  does  it  provide  for  the  application  of  spelling 
skills  through  daily  written  expression?  Does  it  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  enough  time  to  edit  and  refine 
daily  written  expression? 

-  Is  there  a  variety  of  readily  accessible,  well-chosen 
exercises  and  resource  materials? 

-  How  do  the  games,  activities,  resources,  and 
teacher-directed  exercises  promote  the  development 
of  independent  mastery  of  spelling? 

-  In  what  ways  is  a  positive  attitude  towards  personal 
spelling  and  writing  habits  being  developed? 
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